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Half a Dozen of Beethoven's Contem- 
poraries. 
ADALBERT GYROWETZ. 
(Concluded. ) 
Cnapter XII. 
His Kapeilmeistership in Vienna.—!is Operas. —Repility and 
number of his compositions.—Anacreontic old age.—His 
notes and diaries.—L st tribute to his memory. 
Gyrowetz was Kapellmeister from 1801 to 
1827—twenty-three years. During this time he 
produced 26 operas and operettas, and composed 
In 
the large quarto indexes to the Leipziger Mus. 
Zeitung, more than two columns are devoted to 
Gyrowetz and his works, and his history as Ka- 
pellmeister can be very well followed in the 
pages of that finest of musical periodicals ever 
published. 


The first trial of his powers as an operatic com- 


or arranged the mnsic for over 40 ballets. 


poser in Vienna was in the 3 act opera “Se/iko,” 
brought out Oct. 50,1804. During the rehear- 
sals his patience was severely tried, many of the 
singers forming a party in favor of Weigl, and 
Gyrowetz was forced to apply to Baron Braun to 
bring them to order. The composer was strict 
and determined to rule as he had the right to do. 
Some of the singers he learned had remarked : 
“We will tame him, he shall become as mild and 
patient as a lamb,” and their efforts to effect this 
brought him several times to the point of resign- 
ing. But Braun supported him, and by degrees 
he gained the general good will—or at least the 
appearance of it. As to “Seliko,” the text was 
poor and the success of the composer was not 
brilliant. A part of the audience called him out, 
another part expressed dislike. At the third per- 
formance few were present. 

The correspondent of the journal above named 
says : “It would be wrong not to allow Gyrowetz’s 
music many good qualities. Much originality or 
great strength is not to be found; but on the oth- 
er hand a careful and studied work is there, suc- 
cessful characteristic passages occur and a rich 
instrumentation, of which the really fine overture 
isan example. The faults which may justly be 
charged upon him are the two frequent use of the 
wind instruments, often covering the voices; too 
little regard for brilliancy in the vocal parts, es- 
pecially in concerted pieces; and, finally, in the 
choruses, a want of force and fire, The greatest 
mistake is in composing so many concerted num- 
bers in succession.” 

Next came “Mirina,” a long melodrama, which 
is pretty severely criticized by the same corres- 
pondent, but which ran a long time, and its 
composer was always called out. The music 
must have pleased the public, though not the 
“appreciative few.” It was revived in 1826 but 
with no great success. 

“Agnes Sorel,” which followed in December (?) 
1808, ran the rounds of the German opera houses, 
and twenty-five years afterwards was revived in 
Berlin. Three years afterwards the “A ugenarst” 
(Oculist) followed, and was sung everywhere. 








“Robert, or the Priifung” (1813), delighted 
Beethoven to such a degree, that he attended all 
its renresentations. 

“Herr Gyrowetz’s delightfully pleasing, some- 
times very touching music, and the splendid work- 
ing together of the performers, alone sustained 
the weak production of the poet. Although there 
are frequent reminiscences from the composer's 
former works, and from the compositions of other 
masters [TTandel did the same thIng repeatediy ] 
—which in the necessary but unlucky haste of 
composition conld not well be avoided—the wri- 
ter has heard that this, as was the 
written in fire weeks—there are far too many 


Anugenarst, was 


beantiful passages to allow, in justice, that which 
was already familiar to prevent the deserved ac- | 
knowledgement of the new and beautiful.” (2. 
M. Z., Vol. XV. P. 560). 

“Frederica ed Adolf,” an Italian opera (1812) 
was very successful; so was “Felix and Adele,” 
one of his last works for the stage, (in the chole- 
ra times, 1831.)—so much so, that he was called 
out some ten times during the performance, and 
four times at its close. 

In 1818 he wes called to Naples, to compose 
the opera “II finto Stanislao.” for a very bad troop, 
but which was performed some thirty times. 

There was nothing great in Gyrowetz as a 
composer, except the extraordinary rapidity with 
which he could throw off his light, pleasing mel- 
odies, and clothe them in pleasing, often (then) 
new harmonies and accompaniments. Ile was 
sure of a market: for those—and they are the 
vast majority—who find in music only an amuse- 
ment, bought gladly and paid well for such works 
as his, and the number of these works was very 
great. Gerber’s catalogue of published works, 
extending down only to the year 1800, gives some 
sixty songs, canzonets, and the like: twenty-sev- 
en symphonies and an overture, two piano Con- 
certos ; more than a hundred pieces in the forms 
of quintets, quartets, serenades, trios, &e., &e.5 
some seventy piano-forte pieces, sonatas, noc- 
turnes, &e.. &e.: four sererades for wind instru- 
ments; forty-eight dances and four marches. 
aives the number of works at 


Lannoy, in 1 
that time, some of these works consisting of sev- 
eral compositions, as 213, from his twelfth year— 
it should be eighteenth at least—down to that time, 
viz: about fifty symphonies, twenty-fonr trios for 
two violins arfd ’cello, forty-four string quartets, 
three quintets, twelve serenades for full orches- 
tra, thirty-five sonatas for piano-forte, twelve noc- 
turnes, four symphonies concertantes, entr’ actes 
to three dramas, and thirty-six Italian and Ger- 
man canzonets. Add to all this the twenty six 
operas and operettas, the more than forty ballets, 
and a variety of compositions after 1835, and we 
have proofs of remarkable industry, even though 
his facility of composition was very uncommon. 

“In his advanced age,” says he, “he employed 
himself still in composition. In his 8tth year he 
composed his nineteenth mass (in D), which was 


performed with marked success in several charch- 
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es; besides this, he composes, as his daily morning 
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ocenpation and pastime, divers songs for the par- 
ticular use of youth, with no idea of producing 
them in public. As to the rest, he lives in quiet 
retirement, and the pleasant consciousness that 
he has not in all his life willfully injured any per- 
son, and is awaiting in peace and quietness the 
end of his life of care, having reached in 1847 an 
age of 85 vears. 

In the “Sontagsblitter,” Vienna, Feb. 6, 1848. 
Ludwig August Frankl, the editor, introduces 
some extracts from the recently published “Dio- 
graphie des Adalbert Gyrowet=” thus :— 

There can hardly be any one in Vienna, who 
does not know the venerable figure, the expres- 
sive features, and the snow-white hair of the aged 
man who was a contemporary of Mozart, who 
still moves among us with fresh intellect, who led 
a beautiful, artistic ifein Germany, Italy, France 
and England, and finally brought back his laurels 
to the land of his birth. On the 17th of Februa- 
rv this year, he will celebrate his 85th birth-day. 
We—a number of titerary men—sat with him ia 
a garden in Dobling some two years ago, where 
he, warmed up by our attentions, related various 
events of his life, so rich in adventuresand changes 


of fortune. We all agreed that he ought to give 





the world these reminiscences; they belonged to 
the public, nor had we the right to enjoy them 
alone. Our advice found a willing follower, and 
its fruit now lies before us.” 

Herr Ferdinand Luib, a well-known eontribu- 
tor to the periodical literature of Vienna for many 
years past, tells me (A. W. T.) that he perform- 
ed the labor of preparing the oll man’s notes and 
diaries for the preg, of correcting the proofs ; 
but his account of the work is such as to show 
that it may and should be considered—as T have 
done—in fact an autqbiography. Mr. Luib is 
not responsible for any mistake of the old gentle- 
man’s memory, nor for the somewhat helpless 
style in which much of it is written, and which is 
easily to be seen, I imagine, in the passages which 
are literally translated ; at all events I have taken 
no pains to improve it to any great extent. Mr. 
Luib and my friend Nottebohm—one of the first 
theoretic musicians whom I know—describe Gy- 
rowetz in his old age, 1845 and onward, as a very 
tall, very handsome old man, of strong, healthy 
constitution, just beginning te bend under the 
weight of over cighty years, full of life and spirits, 
fond of conversation and of telling his reminiscen- 
ces, and evidently in poor pecuniary circunstan- 
ces. Mr. Nottebohm saw him several times in an 
eating house near the Schotten Thor (Scottish 
gate), where he (Gyrowetz) used to come and sit 
and chat over a large tumbler of light wine mix- 
cd with water. 

The old composer died Mareh 19, 1850. 

The obituary notice in the Ost Deutsche Post 
of April 12th following, with the signature “L. 
A.”, I add to the already long history. 

“It was in the Spring of the year 1846, that I 
met the aged Gyrowetz, in a garden near Vien- 
na. Ifis already great azge—then St—did not 
hinder him from going out on foot to visit friends, 
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who lived in the villages near Vienna, for he 
loved society, and to play and joke with pleasant 
women. An anacreontic lustre played upon his 
snow-white hair, in his heart it sang and clang, 
and almost to the day of his death he composed 
his daily elegiac, dithyrambic, or for the most part, 
sacred song. 

“After a short, friendly greeting,he began,as he 
often did, that he was in want of money—a not 
uncommon complaint with German artists—which, 
when he did have it, he regularly carried to the 
small lottery offices and gambled away in great 
part, dividing the rest, however. with his old 
maid servant, who had held out with her venera- 
ble master, 48 years long, in many a sorrow, but 
seldom in joy. 

“However, his complaint was soon made, and he 
began to impart most interesting reminiscences 
from his varied life, and to any question, whether 
he had written all this down? he replied, ‘Who 
takes any interest in the past of such an old man ? 
There was a time when I had my triumphs in 
Paris, Naples, London and Vienna; some of my 
quartets, which I brought out in London, were 
afterwards published by a speculating music-sell- 
er under Haydn's name; my operas were sung a 
hundred times in all our theatres; the airs in my 
Augenarzt, went like Donizetti’s all through the 
world—and now, who knows me? I live poor 
and forgotten, and that is natural enough,’ he 
added humbly. ‘I was only a man of talent, one 
of those who must call it good fortune, when they 
triumph in their own time—it is genius alone 
that lives beyond the grave. It is indeed a sin- 
gular feeling for one to live and to know that he 
is mentally dead !’ 

“The utterance of this thought was, however, 
the result of an inward conflict, long continued 
but now past. He seemed to utter it without 
pain, and as he went on to relate his experiences, 
I encouraged him to write it all out, and besides 
his own biography, to give a gallery of his con- 
temporaries, and a sort of history of music during 
his times. Some weeks later he brought me his 
biography, “‘as a proof that he was an obedient 
child,” written out upon a-large number of fools- 
cap sheets. This manuscript is now in my hands, 
and from it I draw the following passages.” 

Then follow extracts, which correspond to the 


printed biography edited by Mr. Luib. The ar- | 


ticle closes in the next number of the O. D. Post, 
thus :-— 

“T saw the fine old man after the storms of 
1848, and when I congratulated him upon his 
looking so fresh, he said with a meaning smile : 
‘Fresh looks, fresh earth upon them—you, hon- 
ored friend, will live to see it!’ and then, as if 
sorry to have given utterance to a sad thought, 
he parted from me with the words, ‘I am an old 
scamp~weeds don’t die out.’ 

“I saw him only once again, in March of this 
year (1850), in his coffin. Ina house upon the 
Minoriten Platz, up two flights, in a smoky cham- 
ber, filled with furniture of all the decennia of 
this century, there he lay, clad in a simple black 
robe. Seven timepieces of various styles ticked 
upon the wall or on the table, the piano-forte 
stood closed, the looking glasses of the poor room 
were, as usual in the presence of the dead, veiled. 


Alas! they would have reflected no splendid il- 
lumination. Two candles only burned feebly at 
the head of the corpse, lonely as it was. The old 
maid servant passed back and forth, snufling the 
candles, and finding a hundred things todo. She 





told me that for some months he had been una- 
ble to leave his bed. His only comfort was to 
compose, and when, a few days only before his 
death, the power to do this left him, life first be- 
came to the joyous, contented old man a burden. 
He demanded to be put upon the ffoor, or, as 
the German expression is, on theearth, ‘I be- 
long to it already,’ said he, and thought the end 
would come sooner there. But as the longed for 
relief still delayed its coming, he sent to an old 
friend, Baron von D. [Dietrichstein ?] and re- 
quested the loan of a pistol, as he desired to live 
no longer. The friend, shocked at the request, 
hastened to and spoke long with him. It was 
Gyrowetz’slast conversation; a few hours ater his 
last wish was fulfilled—he was dead. 

“Now came some servants in livery, then four 
men in black cloaks, and shut the coffin and bore 
it away with no tolling of bells, no prayer. I fol- 
lowed. What a life this had been! What times 
were included hetween his birth and death! He 
saw the 6th of October, 1789, in Paris, where he 
was the rescuing knight of two beautiful young 
ladies; he saw the sixth of October, 1848, in 
Vienna; he heard the tones of the Marseillaise 
just after its composition amid the storms of the 
French Revolution, and he was the first composer 
in Vienna to greet with a song the new era in 
Austria. March 17th, 1848, the poem ‘The press 
is free!" by Gerhard, appeared set to music by 
him. He saw the free press muzzled after the 


death of Joseph II., and the siege of Vienna by 
an Austrian army (under Windischgratz) in 1848, 
triumphs and solitary death. 

“In the Schotten church, where poets, musi- 
cians, painfers, and men from all the intelligent 
circles were assembled, the service for the dead 
was performed over his remains. A sacred com- 
position, by the master himself, resounded and 
echoed trembling after the hovering soul. 


“In the large churchyard at Wiihring, where 


Weigl, composer of the ‘Swiss Family,’ the church 
composer Gibel, and not far away Beethoven, 
Schubert, Seyfried rest, there he was placed 
Peace to his ashes !” 





Mendelssohn's Works. 


From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 


We have already mentioned that the second 
volume of Mendelssohn’s Correspondence contains, 
in the form of an appendix, a catalogue of all his 
works. ‘This catalogue, a work deserving our 
best thanks, has been compiled by Herr Julius 
Rietz, and no one is better qualified for the task. 
It is not only a supplement to, and explanation 
of, the Thematic Catalogue, published by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, of Mendelssohn’s productions, 
but an authentic account of the development of 
the master’s mind. According to the established 
practice of the musical publishing trade—a prac- 
tice which does not advantageously distinguish 
the latter from the general publishing trade, and 
which consists in not putting upon the first edi- 
tion of a work the date of its appearance in print 
—the “Op.” numbers, as we all know, do not af- 
ford any reliable information as to the order of 
the various productions, so far as the time when 
they were composed is concerned. Hence arises 
the great trouble encountered by the musical his- 
torian and by the biographer of the composer, in 
going through and sifting their materials, and, 
frequently, the impossibility of arriving at any 
quite certain result. This comparison, which is 
strikingly exemplified in Beethoven’s works, for 
instance, exists also in Mendelssohn’s compositions, 
since in them, as in those of Beethoven, the “Op.” 
number is no authority for the order of their pub- 
lication or of their creation.* All the thematic 

* The difference is most striking; for instance, in the case 
of the ‘‘Walpurgisnacht,’, composed in 18380 and 1831, but 
given as Op. 60. 1843. and also in that of the overture to Ruy 


Blas, composed in 1839, but not printedas Op. 95 till after 
Mendelssobn’s decease. 





catalogues of the works of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, &c., follow the “Op.” num- 
ber, and but seldom give incidental remarks on 
the period of composition. 

Herr J. Rietz has now arranged in the chrono- 
logical order of their composition, and by the au- 
thor’s original manuscripts, the catalogue of Men- 
delssohn’s published works- Mendelssohn was 
accustomed to note down upon his manuscripts 
the place where, and the date when, he conceiv- 
ed the idea of each work, and also when he fin- 
ished it; but even at this early period, despite all 
the trouble that has been taken, the manuscripts 
of twelve works and of various detached songs 
are not to be found. These twelve works have 
consequently not been included by Herr Rietz in 
his catalogue, because he wished the latter tq be, 
in the strictest sense, chronologically correct and 
perfectly authentic ; he has, however, mentioned 
them in his preface, and given generally, but 
probably correctly, the date of their composition. 
The most important among them are :—The So- 
nata, Op. 6, for piano-forte (the only one pub- 
lished) ; the Book of Songs, Op. 8 and 9; and 
the Symphony, No. 1, Op. 10—the last belonging, 
probably, to 1824 (when Mendelssohn was in his 
fifteenth year), and all dating from the period 
between 1824—1828. Furthermore, we have the 
Fantasia, Op. 15, for piano-forte, and the Six 
Songs, Op. 19—both undoubtedly composed be- 
tween 1830 and 1834 ; and, lastly, the Violin 
Quartet, No 1, Op. 44, the Trio, No. 2, for piano- 
forte, &c., Op. 66, and the Variations for piano, 
Op. 83, all of which belong to the last period, 
after 1840. 

As works without an “Op.” number, and not 
included in the Thematic Catalogue, Herr Rietz 
mentions, also (without giving the date of their 
composition) : Two Pieces for the piano, Andan- 
te, B flat major, and Presto, G minor, published 
by Senff, Leipsic; Two Songs for four male 
voices: “Schlummernd an des Vaters Brust,” 
and “Auf, Freunde, Jasst das Jahr uns singen,” 
published by Kahnt, Leipsic (Repertory for Male 
Voices), and a‘**Te Deum” for four-part chorus 
and organ, with English words (printed in Lon- 
don). Of the organ parts which Mendelssohn 
wrote for Handel’s Solomon and Israel in Eqypt, 
that for the latter is printed in the edition of the 
Handel Society, for whom Mendelssohn more es- 
pecially edited this oratorio. That for the former 
exists as manuscript in Cologne. 

We find, also, included in the catalogue, and 
in chronological order, the works published from 
Mendelssohn’s papers after his death. It would 
be, perhaps, desirable to mark them with an as- 
terisk in a second edition. The name of the 
place, when given, always denotes where the 
work to which it was affixed was composed or 
completed. 

The series begins in 1822 (when Mendelssohn 
was in his thirteenth year), with the Quartet for 
piano-forte, violin, viola and violoncello, in C mi- 
nor, Op. 1, written in Berlin, and finishes in 
1847 with “Altdeutsches Friihlingslied,” for one 
voice, with piano-forte (in Op. 86), Mendels- 
sohn’s last composition, written in Leipsic on the 

-7th October, 1847. On the 4th November, he 
died. 

The following remarks may be made upon the 
catalogue :— 

Under 1824, Die Hochzeit des Camacho (play- 
ed once at the Theatre Royal, Berlin, on the 29th 
April, 1827), is marked as Op. 10, while fat p. 
501, the Symphony No: 1, is also marked Op. 10. 
An Overture for Reed-band, in C major (Op. 24), 
written at Doberan for the orchestra there, and 
subsequently arranged for a full military band, is 
a piece we never heard, but is probably worthy 
of being recommended to military bands in place 
of their insupportable operatic pots-pourris. 

1828, The Quartet for two violins, viola and vi- 
oloncello, in E flat major, Op. 12, is the second 
written by Mendelssohn, but it is given as the 


Jirst; the Quartet in A minor, Op. 13, was com- 


posed a year previously (1827). The beautiful 
Ottet (Op. 20) dates from as far back as 1825 ; 
the Fugue for violin quartet in E flat major, 
printed as Op. 81, was written as early as 1827. 
Of the three quartets, Op. 44, the date of the first 
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cannot be ascertained with certainty (See above), 
but the date given “After 1840,” cannot well be 
correct for this No. 1, because No. 2, in E minor, 
and No. 3 in E flat major, belong to 1837 and 
1838 respectively. 

The Overture, A AMfidsnmmer Night's Dream 
(1826 )*,“ Meersstille und qliickliche Fahrt” (1828), 
— ‘Die Hebriden” (1830), in Rome,— Melusine 
(1833) ,—Ruy Blas (1837) —A thaliaand “Priest's 
March” (1844), in London. 

The first Symphony (as we have said above) 
dates, probably, from as far back as 1824; the 
Symphony in A major (which appeared as Op. 
90) from 1833, and was often named by Mendels- 
sohn himself his “Italian Symphony; the Svm- 
phony-Cantata, Op. 52, from 1840, and that in 
A minor (designated as the “Scotch” one in his 
Reisebricfe), Op. 56, from 1842. 

His sacred works were composed in the follow- 
ing order :— 

1830.—The 115th Psalm (Op. 31), in Rome, 

Three Compositions (*‘Airchenmusiken,) for cho- 
rns and vocal solos, with organ” (Op. 23), and 
“Three Motets” for female voices, with organ 
(Op. 39), both in Rome, the last being written 
for the Nuns of the Trinith de’Monti.—1831. 
“Verleih uns Frieden (withont “Op.” number) 
also in Rome.—1833, Vocal Chorns, Lord have 
mercy,” in A minor (without any “Op.” number), 
in Berlin, printed in Bosenberg’s Album at Leip- 
sic. 
1834 and 1835.—Oratorio of St. Paul (per- 
formed for the first time on the 22nd May, 1836, 
in Diisseldorf).—1837, The 42nd Psalm (Op. 42), 
1338, The 95th Psalm (Op. 46).—1839, The 
114th Psalm, “Da Israel ans Aegypten zog,” in 
four parts (Op. 51),—1840, “Lobgesang” (Op. 
52, performed for the first time in the Thomas- 
re ag Leipsic, on the 25th June, 1840, at the 
fourth centenary anniversary of the invention of 
printing),—‘“Festgesang” for male chorus and 
brass: “Begeht mit heil’gem Lobgesang” (per- 
formed on the same occasion and printed without 
“Op.” number). 

1843.—Choruses for female voices and piano 
for A thalia, subsequently, in 1845, arranged for 
a full chorus and band, and printed as Op. 74 
(with the overtures written in 844), performed 
for the first time on the Ist December, 1845, at 
the Theatre Royal in Charlottenburg. In the 
same year (1843), the 191st Psalm (Op. 91), for 
the festival of New Year’s Day, 1844, in the Ca- 
thedral, Berlin. The 2nd Psalm, “Warum toben 
die Heiden,” eight-part (Op. 78), and “Herr Gott, 
du bist unsere Zuversicht,” also eight-part (Op. 
79). Belonging also to this period is the Hymn 
for contralto, chorus and orchestra (Op. 96), an 
arrangement of the “Drei geistliche Lieder fiir 
eine Alstimme mit Chor und Orgel,” previously 

ublished without “Op” number, by Simrock 
fon 

1844.—Hymn for soprano, chorus and organ, 
Berlin (without “Op.” number), Psalms for eight- 
part chorus (Op. 78). 

1346.—“Lauda Sion,” for chorus, solo, and or- 
chestra (Op. 73), for the church of St. Martin, 
Liege. The oratorio of Elijah (Op. 70), per- 
formed for the first time on the 25th August, 
1846. “Spruche” for eight-part chorus. 

1847.—Three Motets for chorus and vocal solos 
(Op. 69), and recitatives and choruses from the 
unfinished oratorio of Christus.t From what pre- 
cedes the reader will perceive the very great 
value of Herr J. Rietz’s catalogue. But it is the 
second catalogue, containing “the unprinted 
works” of Mendelssohn, which completely astounds 
us. . Justly does Rietz remark in the preface: 
“The large number of works here mentioned is 
a proof how strictly and conscientiously Mendels- 
sohn behaved towards himself, and how much he 
laid on one side, which, even if requiring to be 
retouched, would have afforded pleasure and de- 
light to the world ; but it is a proof, also, that af- 





* MMe did not write the music to be played between the acts, 
&c., till 1848. On the 14th October in that year, the Mrd- 
summer Night's Dream, with all Mendelssohn's music, was 
performed for the first time in the new palaceat Potsdam. aud 
on the [8th October following, at the Theatre Royal, Berlin. 

+ To the year 1847 belongs, also. the finale to the opera of 
Lorelei, printed as Op. 98 from his papers. ‘Besides this, 
there exists of this opera only an ‘Ave*Maria,’ for soprano solo 
and female chorus, a grand march with chorus, and the be- 


ginning of,three other pieces.—J. Rietz, p. 515. 
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ter his death, care was taken to pursue the same [ 
course, and to publish nothing from his posthu- 
mous papers unworthy of his name and his impor- 
tance in the history of Art. Smaller pieces, com- 
posed for particular occasions, &e., and of which 
there exist a very great many, are not included 
in the list, the principal reason for this being that 
it would have been difficnit to render it even ap- 
proximately complete. These unprinted works, 
all of which are still in existence, are arranged 
according to the different styles of music, so that 
the reader is able to perceive at a glance the 
composer’s extraordinary industry in each. The 
date of their composition is mostly added. 

Under the head of Sucred Music, we find ® 
numbers, including some ten grand pieces with 
orchestra. Among these are a “Magnificat,” of 
1822; a “Kyrie,” of 1825; the 100th Psalm, of 
1844; and “Herr Gott, Dich loben wir,” for dou- 
ble chorus, organ, four trombones and_ stringed 
instruments—in celebration of the thousandth 
anniversary of the existence of Germany—of 
1843. Furthermore, there are thirteen pieces 
belonging to St. Pau’, but eventually omitted by 
Mendelssohn (four choruses, 3 chorales, 4 recita- 
tives, 1 soprano air, and 1 duet for soprano and 
bass), and more important works a capella (some 
eight-part ones) of 1826: twenty-eight for the 
Berlin Sing-Akademie. Perhaps the composi- 
tions entitled, “Ad Vesperas,” for three-part and 
four-part male chorus, and “Beati mortui,” for 
male chorus, both written later than 1831, might, 
in the present scarcity of works of this descrip- 
tion, merit another trial with a view to publica- 
tion. We find, also, included among the “Welt- 
liche Gesiinge,” seven more pieces for male cho- 
rus; a “Festmnusik,” words by Rellstab, also for 
male voices, with wind instrument and_ basses, 
and seven numbers of solos and choruses, dating 
from 1827, and written for a festival got up by 
A. Von Humboldt, in honor of the German nat- 
ural philosophers at Berlin. There is, too, for 
full chorus and orchestra, a Cantata for the Dii- 
rer Festival, 12th April, 1828, as well as fourteen 
solo pieces, grand fugued choruses, &e. Three 
one-act comic operas, and one three-act opera: 
Der Onkel ans Boston, oder die beiden Neffen, are 
deserving of notice. There are, furthermore, 
about thirty airs and songs for one voice, with 
accompaniment. Of orchestral works, the man- 
uscripts include two Symphonies (in D> major, 
1822; andin D minor, for the Festival of the 
Reformation, in London and Berlin, performed 
in 1830), and an Overture in C major, 1825, ex- 
ecuted at the Dusseldorf Musical Festival, 1833.* 

For stringed-instruments, there are from twelve 
to sixteen pieces, in four, five and six parts re- 
spectively, a violin concerto being included 
among them. Among the eleven more important 
pieces for the piano, are two Piano-forte Concer- 
tos, with full band, a sextet. a quartet, a trio and 
four Sonatas (with clarinet, viola and violin), 
most of them dating from 1823 or 1824. But 
there is also a Sonata, with violin, in E flat major, 
belonging to 1838, that is to the composer's best 
period. For the piano-forte alone there are, be- 
sides a large number of smaller pieces, some pro- 
ductions of importance, including a Sonata in B 
flat major, 1827, the publication of which would | 
be desirable, because, with the exception of the | 
six Sonatas for the orgin, we possess only one ¢ 
Sonata (Op. 6) in this style.t . 





* Trecollect it very well: it was fresh and animated, and, 
though possessing no decided character, pleased greatly. In 
reply tomy frequent subsequent inquiries why be did not 
have it printed, and what had become of it. Mendelssolin al- 
ways revlied evasively ; but I could see that he did not econ- 
sider this Overture equal to the **Meeresstille und glickliche 
Fahrt,” and “Die Hebriden,’—composed subsequently—be- 
cause it did not express any well defined idea —L. Biscnorr. 

+ In the catalogue ofthe printed works, the Organ Sonata | 
in C minor (Op. 62). No. 2 is placed under 1839 and 1844. and | 
the Senata in D minor, No, 6 of the same work. under 1844 
and 1845 while the date of No. 5 is not given. This is proba- 
bly owning to some typographical error. 

Lobe, in a notice on Mendelssohn, in the Gartenlawhe (6th 
February. 1859). says: “Tle was, as a rule, very severe with 
regard to his works, and kept back many of the less important 
ones. We now see that the number of productions thus kept 
back was exceedingly great.’ Lobe goes on to say, however : 
“Of course the expression, ‘less important,” applied to his 
works, is to be understood only relatively to his best produe- 
tions, for he never published any thing that deserved the des- 
ignation of ‘less important,’ in the ordinary acceptation of the 
words. His relatively less important works are always worth 
more than many later productions whose authors fancy they 
equal or even surpass him.” We agree with Herr Lobe, and 
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believe that another and not too timid selection from th h 
store of mannseripts Mendelsso'in left behind him, wen re- 
sultin the discovery of manv a piece of music worthy of being 





published, and to which Lobe’s opinion would well apply. 


Beethoven in Saturn's Ring. 
THE MEDIUMS.* 


The world of music is at the present moment 
deeply agitated; all the philose phy of Art scems to 
be overturned. People generally believed, only a 
few days ago, that the Beautiful in music was, like 
Ugliness, absolute; that is to say, that a piece that 
was heantiful, like a piece that ‘was displeasing or 
mediocre, for persons who call themselves persons of 
good taste, was also heautiful, displeasing, or medio- 
cre for every one, and consequently, for people with- 
out taste or education, the result of this consoling 
opinion was that a masterpiece capable of cansing 
tears to flow from the eves of a person residing at 
No. 58 Rue de Ia Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, or of bor- 
ing or disgusting him, must necessarily produce the 
same effect upon a Cochin-Chinese, a Laplander, a 
Turk, or a porter of the Rue des Mauvaises Paroles. 
When I say people heliercd, T mean by people, savants, 
doctors, and simple-minded individuals, for in these 
questions great and little minds are alike, and qui > 
se ressemble pas s’assemble, As for myself, who am 
not a savant, a doctor, or a simpleton, I never qite 
knew what to think of those grave qu 
troversy ; I believe, however,that [believed nothing at 
all; bat, at present, Iam sure, my opinion is fixed, 
and T believe much less in the Absolutely Beantifal 
than in unicorn’s horns. This is why I beg you not 
to believe in the horn of the unicorn. It is now 
proved, hevond the possibility of a donhbt, that nni- 
corns exist in several parts of the Himalayas. We 
all know the adventure of Mr. Kingsdom—the cele- 
brated English traveller, astonished at meeting with 
one of these animals, which he believed fabulous 
(that is what becomes of believing anything), looked 
at it with a degree of attention offensive to the ele- 
gant quadruped. The unicorn, irritated at this, rash- 
ed upon Mr. Kingsdom, pinned him to a tree, and 
left in his breast a long niece of its horn as a proof of 
its existence. The unfortnnate Englishman could 
never recover from the shock. 

At present. T must sav why, for some little time, I 
am sure I believe that I do not believe in the Abso- 
lutelv-Beautiful in music. A revolution ought nat- 
urally to take place, and really has taken place, in 
philosophy, after the marvellous discovery of table- 
turning by the sid of the mediums, of the conjuring 
up of spirits and of spiritual conversations. Music 
could not remain bevond the reach of so important a 
fact, and continue isolated from the world of spirits ; 
being, as it is, the science of the Impalpable, the Im- 
ponderable and the Indiscernible. A many 
musicians, therefore, put themselves in) communica- 
tion with the world of spirits or of mind (as they 
ought to have done long ago). By means of a deal 
table, of very moderate price, on which you place 
your hands, and which, after some minutes’ reflection, 
hegins lifting one or two of its legs in a manner, un- 
fortunately, to shock the modesty of English ladies, 
you sneceed not only in calling up the spirit of a great 
composer, but in entering into a rezular conversation 
with him, and in forcing him to answer all sorts of 
questions. But more than this, if yon set about your 
task properly, you can compel the spirit of the great 
master to dictate a new work, which issues entire and 
hot from his brain. As with the letters of the alpha- 
bet, it is agreed that the table, raising its legs and 
striking upon the floor, shall give so many knocks 
for a C, so many for a D, so many for an F, so many 
fora quaver, so many for a semi-quaver, so mnany for 
a quaver rest and so many for a semi-quaver rest, &e 
I know what the reader will remark: “It is agreed, 
you Agreed with whom? With the spirits 
evidently. But, before the agreement was made, 
how did the first medium manage to find out that the 
spirits didagree?” T cannot tell you; but what is 
certain, is that the facet is certain; besides, in these 
grand questions, von must allow yourself to be abso- 
Jutely guided by your internal senses, and not be too 
particular, 

Well then, already (as the Russians say) the spirit 
of Beethoven, who inhabits Saturn, was conjured up. 
That Mozart inhabits Jupiter is known to every one; 
one would think thatthe author of Fidelio ought to 
have selected the same star for his residence ; but no 
one is ignorant that Beethoven is somewhat savace 
and capricious ; perhaps, too, he may feel some unn- 
vowed antipathy against Mozart. But, however this 
may be, he inhabits Saturn, or, at least, his ring. 
Well, last Monday, a medium who is very familiar 
with the great man, and does not dread putting the 
latter in a bad humor, by causing him to make so 


sttons of con- 


great 





sav? 


* The above skit is taken from M. Hector Berlioz’s last work, 
A Travers Chants.—Lond. Mus. World. 
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Jong a journey for nothing at all, places his hands 
upon the table for the purpose of sending to Bectho- 
thoven in Saturn’s ring, the order to come and talk a 
little with him. The table immediately began to 


make indecent movements, raising its legs, and show- | 


ing that the spirit was near. We must confess that 
the poor spirits are very obedient. During his life- 
time, Beethoven would not have put himself out of 
the way to go only from the Karnthner Thor Thea- 
tre to the Imperial palace, had the Emperor of Aus- 
tria begged him to come and pay hima visit; but 


now he leaves Saturn’s ring, and interrupts his pro- 


found contemplations, to obey the order (mark well 
the word) of the first person possessing a deal table. 
Such is death, and thus does it change one’s dispo- 
sition! How right Marmontel was to say, in his 
opera of Zémir et Aor: 
Les esprits. dont on nous fait peur, 
Sont les meilleures gens du monde. 


’ 


But so it is. Ihave already warned you that, in 
questions of this kind, you must not be too particn- 
lar 
Beethoven arrives, and 
the legs of the table: “Here [ am!” The de- 
lighted medium taps the master’s stomach. “Come, 
come,” you will observe, “you are giving utterance 
to absurdities! You don’t mean it!” “Yes I do. 
You have already spoken of brain in allusion to a 
spirit. Spirits are not bodies.” “No, no, they are 
not. But vou are perfectly well aware they are semi- 
bodies. That has been satisfactorily explained. Do 
not interrupt me again with such futile observations.” 
I continue my melancholy recital. The medium, who 
is himself a semi spirit, gives then a semi-knock on 
3ecthoven's semi-stomach, and, without ceremony, 
begs the semi-god to dictate ancw sonata. ‘The oth- 
er does not wait to be pressed, and the table begins 
eapering about. Some one writes from its dictation. 
As soon as the sonata is taken down, Beethoven 
leaves to return to Satarn. The medium, surround- 
ed by a dezen stupefied spectators, approaches the 
piano, performs the sonata, and the stupefied specta- 
tors become dumb-foundered listeners, on finding that 
the sonata is not a semi-platitude, but a complete 
platitude, a piece of nonsense and stupidity. 

How can we now believe on the Absolutely-Bean- 
tifa! ? 
sphere, Beethoven could only have become perfegt. 
His yenius must have increased and grown more ele- 


says, by means of 





< 
noble. 


What we have seen are the parts in 
hadow; we must look upward for the parts in 
light. Below, we are in ancient Night, the dark- 
ness of the Past, the period of the dreamy and 
the monstrous, of huge, half-developed shapes that 
groan in bondage, bending Atlas-like beneath the 
weight of a yet glorious world to come; the 
vaguely stirring, struggling, brooding instincts of 
humanity in dark ages, when the soul’s birth- 
right, dimly felt, was still withheld by seeming 
Fates. Above is fulfilled prophecy, the light 
of Day, the grace and airinéss of Freedom, life 
lifted above servile toil and fear into the pure, 
free, genial fields of Art, expressed in fully hu- 
man and ideal forms, in Muses, cherubs, St. Ce- 
cilias, all soaring heavenward. Below, the sole 
material is black walnut, impressive by its mas- 
siveness and richness; above, what catches first 
the eye is shining rows and groups of silvery 
tubes or pipes, alive, thrilling with audible breath 
of music, diffusing liquid light as well as sound, 
however heavily surmounted. 

We must tax the reader’s patience while we 
dwell a little further on this contrast, before pro- 
ceeding to examine the other element in it. It 
is not at all necessary to suppose that the artist, 
in designing this fvgade, had any conscious thought 
ofembodying such large allegory as we have 


| found in it, to serve as a key note to the unity of 


It is certain that, on going to inhabit a higher 


vated than before, and, when dictating a new sonata, | 
he must have desired to give the inhabitants of the | 


earth an idea of the new style he has adopted in his 


new abode, an idea of his fourth manuer, an idea of | 


the music executed on the Erards in Saturn’s ring. 





Yet this new siyle is precisely what we petty musi- | 


cians of a petty and sub-Saturnian world calla far, | ‘ 4 
| support this notion of a speaking whole, in cor- 


stupid and insupportable style, and whieh, far from 
transporting us tothe fifty-eight heaven, irritates 
and disgusts us. It is enough to make one lose one’s 
reason, were that possible. 

We must, therefore, believe that, the Beautiful and 
the Ugly not being absolute and nniversal, many 
productions of the human mind which are admired 
upon earth will he despised in the world of spirits ; 


and I find my-elf anthorized in concluding (by the | 


way I have jong believed such to be the case), that 
operas performed and applauded every night, even at 
theatres which modesty does not allow me to men- 
tion, would be hissed in Saturn, in Jupiter, in Mars, 
in Venus, in Pallas, in Sirius, in Neptune, in the 
Great and the Little Bear, and in the constellation of 
Bootes. Ina word, that they are infinite platitudes 
for the infinite universe. 

This conviction is not calculated to encourage those 
who produce a great deal. Many of them, over- 
whelmed by the sad discovery, have been taken ill, 
and many, ‘it is said, pass into the condition of spirits, 
that is to say, become all mind. Fortunately the 
process will be a long one. 
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The Great Organ in the Boston Music Hall. 
Il. 


We must first try to complete our description 
of the Organ as it looks. So far we have been 
mainly occupied with the frowning lower front, 
the massive, shadowy foundation of the structure, 
with its caryatid giants, lions, Fates and Syb- 
ils, with ifs almost barbaric wealth of ornamental 
bass-relief, albeit all is chaste, symmetrical and 


| 


| 
| 
i 
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the whole. We take it only as a proof that he 
has produced a true work of Art, asa justification 
of his plan, that in it we can read these grand, 
far-reaching correspondences, found more or less 
in all of Art’s creations, in the old Gothic cathe- 
drals (from which this architecture is so diifer- 
ent), in Beethoven’s symphonies, in music itself, 
in every thing we call inspired, because it seems 
to have sprung from an ideal germ and to have 
grown, instead of being merely manufactured. 
It answers many objections on the score of style, 
or of detail, that we find every feature here 
respondence with the instrumental functions 
which it covers (the organ proper), as well as 
with the whole human sense and prophecy of 
music, which it is the hidden organ’s task to serve, 
and should, therefore, be the visible organ’s task 
tosymbolize. Ifthe artist, therefore, has been 
happy in his plan, if he has hit the right solution 
of the problem of a noble, beautiful and fit exte- 
rior for so significant and grand an instrument, 
the symbolism will be found there when the work 
is done, whether he had it in his thought or not ; 
perhaps all the more perfectly, if he did not think 
of it; Art cannot work well if it begins with be- 
ing its own interpreter, and therefore its own crit- 
ic, instead of the spontaneous thing it should be, 
happy in being merely artist, and, as for meanings, 
“building better than it knew.” 
be one of his rewards, when he himself for the 
first time stands before his completed work, and 
sees it as a whole, to find in it these higher mean- 
ings, which came there rather instinctively than 
consciously on his part ; his reward, to find that, 
in working in the sincere, earnest, joyous spirit 
of mere artist, the thing has worked itself out, 
as it were, divinely. 

When we hear some one say, therefore: “These 
two old giants are grandly imposing, but then 
they are only half developed, they are monsters, 
their humanity vanishes just below the middle of 
the figure, and dwindles away into mere archi- 
tectural mass; how much finer would be a com- 


Perhapsit shall 





plete human form, standing freely out! This is 
a slave, embedded in the ground on which he 
stands, and bent forever under an intolerable 
load,—man subordinate to matter. These tra- 
ditional caryatides were well enough in old times, 
but Art in the nineteenth century should be bu- 
man, Christian, filled with lofty aspiration, free,” 
—we answer: “No, you single out the part, and 
do not read the whole; the half human caryatid 
would be false and senseless were it used above, 
in those parts of the organ front which tell of 
light and freedom, but here it is in place; these 
are the autocthones, the earth-born, only half dis- 
engaged from their native soil as yet, typifying 
the beginnings of history, the period of brute 
strength and slavery. See what these uphold! 
The freedom, the beauty, the Art, the Christian 
ideals, the gradual unfoldings of the higher desti- 
ny cfman! The groaning giant prophecies his 
own deliverance, and does not Beethoven stand 
there before him as interpreter? Beethoven, in 
all whose musie the same struggle and prophecy 
voices itself forth; ever the ground-work of deep 
yearning gloom and conflict, with the resolution 
into glorious light and joy? The giants are 
shadowy and monstrous? Yes, for they uphold 
the monstrous pipes, the great, deep, shadowy 
undertones on which the whole pyramid of tones 
builds itself up, harmoniously, exultantly, into 
the realm of birds and sunshine. They mark the 
place, too, in the organ, where all the muttered 
thunders of the pedal registers, the sub-bass stops, 
are kept; for these are planted upon wind-chests 
just there in the middle of the instrument, ever 
as the stern “sistersthree,” whether Fates or Syb- 
ils, on the right wing stand before the forest of 
large-voiced, earnest pipes, composing the “Great” 
organ, with which Fugues and earnest thingsare 
played, while on the other wing the merrier sis- 
ters mark the quarter of the “fancy stops.” 

Or if, in general, we hear the whole lower 
front objected to, because it frowns too heavily 
and darkly, because its masses are so rugged and 
so overpowering, because its figures border on the 
monstrous, its giants are chained Samsons, its 
aspect sternly imposing, its stvle rococo or Renais- 
sance, weighed down with ornament, instead of 
lightened,—we still say: think of what it covers, 
what it corresponds to on the inside. In this 
lower half of the organ is contained the drudging 
mechanism, that which ushers in and waits 
upon the air that vibrates free and musical in the 
more living organism, the harmonious series of 
pipes above. Behind and below all, in the re- 
cess, is the heavy machinery which plies the pant- 
ing rows of bellows, filling the huge reservoir, and 
driving the wind out through trunksand channels 
to all parts—these toiling Samsons of the wind- 
mill, to which the Samsons on the outside cor- 
respond again; and then all the levers, arms, and 
tendons, which convey the action'from the fingers 
on the keyboards to the valves by which air 
rushes into every pipe. All this great complica- 
ted mass and wilderness of mechanism, hundred- 
handed slaves to the free, vibrating, tuneful life 
above, is kept behind this massive lower portion 
of the house. 

We will now survey more closely, although 
briefly, the upper portion of this beautiful fugade 
—the parts in light. Lack of technical architec- 
tural knowledge of course compels us to pass over 
many essential features without mention. 

Beginning at the centre, where, surmounting 
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the triangular pediment, which in simple, earnest 
style completes the framework of the niche con- 
taining the keyboards, the bust of Bach pledges 
the instrument to noble uses, we follow up the 
central division, presenting a plain field, filled 
(or to be filled) by five large pure tin pipes, some 
eighten feet upward, to a semi-circular pediment, 
finely contrasted with the pointed one below, and 
crowned by the presiding genius of the whole, a 
beautiful female figure,—St. Cecilia, Muse, or 
whatever worthy character one’s fancy may as- 
cribe to her,—seated, playing on her lyre. The 
face is noble, lovely, full of inspiration ; design 
and execution alike exquisite. A little griffin 
sits and looks off from each side of her, as if keep- 
ing watch. Is there any legendary connection 
between St. Cecilia and griffins? Under her, 
from the base of the pediment, leans forth the 
splendid head of the Apollo. Curving outwardly 
from this plain central field to the great round 
towers on either side, are two more fields of sil- 
very pipes (of the 16-feet series), terminating in 
a broad, undulating, harp-shaped border of the 
dark wood above. The airy grace of form, the 
chaste delicacy of ornament in all the walnut 
frame-work here, both slender shaft and waving 
border, cannot be described. The floating rib- 
band line runs up the sides and over the upper 
fronts of the huge round towers, gliding down 
and away again on the other side, thus shaping 
itself into a sort of hood, which sheathes the ends 
of the three colossal pipes,and makes the dark and 
massive dome rest gracefully and cloud-like on 
their heads. 

These three great pipes (of pure English tin) 
grouped as a triple column in each tower, (each 
some twenty-nine feet in length), form, as we 


try and grace, finished ideals of oar earth-bound 
nature, with its finer inspirations and its aspira- 
tions, characterize, as we have said, the entire al- 
legory of this upper portion, and afford the key 
and the solution to all the heavy, darkly brood- 
ing, crouching prophecy below. 

Thus much of the great round towers with the 
shrine which they enclose. Passing outward, the 
front falls back again in a harp-shaped field of 
pipes, answering to that on the inside of the tow- 
er, only that the broad upper border offers the 
returning curve. Double pilasters, barred and 
fluted, and with Corinthian capitals,like the round 
columns, divide these from the outermost com- 
partments; and on the entablature above them, 
leaning on the harp-like curve, and looking off to 
either side, are life-size figures of a woman and a 
man, the former laurel-crowned, each with one 
hand resting on a harp. The male bard is a 
manly, noble type, full of repose and dignity. 
The female figure does not seem to us so grace- 
ful as some other figures, and yet it is effective, 
with an all-alive, victorious Corinna air. 

The undulating border, which we have traced 
so far over the whole upper surface, drops in a 
more sudden curve over the two outermost pipe 
fields, and their pipes (ten in each), are much 
shorter and more slender than those of the middle 
fields. These bring us to the two lateral or end 
towers, which are square, in Campanile shape, 
exceeding beautiful in their proportions, compos- 
ed of graceful pilasters in the same style as before, 
which are to hold between them (for we write 
before the whole is put together) two colossal 
pipes (21 feet each), one in front and one upon 
the end (or round the corner.) Their leafy capi- 
tals take a new start and send up continuations 


the gabled pediments of the square towers, are the 
coats of arms of the two cities, Ludwigsburg and 
Boston. 

This is a meagre and we fear a blind descrip- 
tion; but it may prepare the reader to expect, 
what, we are quite sure he will find, a noble, 
earnest, rich, harmonious work of organ architec- 
ture, in keeping with the purpose and the place. 
A true, impressive work of Art; unique, as well 
as beautiful and grand in its conception, and with 
a wealth of detail so subordinated to a noble uni- 
ty of aspect as to look like genius. We remember 
no Organ front ( or house) in Europe, which it 
can be said to resemble. There will be criticisms 
of course, in point of style; for all styles have 
their partial adherents. Technically, the style of 
this is Renaissance, and much of its detail is recoco ; 
and many have a feeling against a style consider- 
ed so luxurious in comparison with the severely 
classic models, or the mystical, religious Gothic. 
But the Gothic would not suit the Music Hall, 
fugue-like as it looks and well as it answers to 
the term of “ frozen music.” The Grecian and 
Roman architecture does not suit the Organ, which 
is too free and spiritual an essence to be clipped 
within those formal limitations; for Organs, 
Musical Art itself belong to a later, freer phase 
of human development. Greek art lived entirely 
in the Present ; Music mounts on wings of 
restless aspiration. To this the Gothic, with its 
perpetual suggestion of the Infinite, corres- 
ponds. 

Precluded from the Gothic, has not our artist 
found enough of the same freedom,the same infinite 
suggestion, here in the Renaissance? But the 
structure has also an individuality of its own, and 
perhaps the best answer to the question of style 


i 
; have said, the most prominent and bold feature | in the form of long acanthus consoles, which sus- | would be to say: it is in the Great Organ style, 
: in the whole front, looming in the’strongest light | tain rich gabled pediments, crowned with large | —which, if it has had no models heretofore, now 
; above, as their sustaining Atlases stand out in | pavilions, on each side of which stands a four-sid- | points to one. 

black and bold relief below. Slender walnut | ed vase or urn, covered with musical emblems, : 

columns, fluted above, barred and riveted below, | such as are strown so liberally over all parts of Before provecding tos description of the 

enclose them, and with gracefully carved Corin- | the organ which admit of them. These towers, “Great instrument” itself and of its musical 7 
thian capitals uphold the lofty domes. The low- | of course, are lower than the central ones. The | S0UrCeSs, we may as well meet the curiosity which 
k er parts of each dome are richly covered with the | pediments from which they spring (supported by | ©Very one as - . ingle pen diane mageitg 
H finest bas-relief; on each side, floating female | the Sybils), are semi-circular, finely contrasted one, Witty — henery, and wee we io 
: angels, winged, holding lyres; the carving of the | With and relieving the sterner classic triangle of thors. The earlier chapters of this history we have 
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graceful limbs, the hands, the feet, so exquisite, 
that one marvels why so much beauty should be 
banished so far off, and then finds an uncommon 
pleasure in a feeling of the honesty and thorough- 
ness of such work, in the artistic loyalty to the 
ideal, which works as nature herself works, and 
does its best where it is by no means the surest 
to be seen. These floating, free, winged figures 
are the offset and complement to the fixed and 
massive style of all below the pipes. While one 
hand of each pair holds back a lyre, the other 
reaches forward to held up the end of a gilded 
wreath and scroll under the colossal face of a 
Muse, that looks off full in front. Over the 
rich frieze thus formed, a heavy cornice, upon 
Tonic scrolls or consoles, bears up the dome, which 
rounds boldly upward, ribbed and otherwise re- 
lieved with ornament. On the summit’of each 
dome, seeming almost to touch the ceiling, are a 
pair of chubby winged cherubs, beautiful designs, 
one standing, the other kneeling in front of him, 
both playing instruments; one pair the French 
horn and flute, the other pairthe lyre and man- 
doline. These also are beautifully executed, and 
would bear close examination were they brought 
down to our feet. Thus freedom, lightness, poe- 





that above the central arch; and upon this level, 
there stands out from either corner a Grecian 
urn of grand proportions, with the tragic emblem 
of the goat’s head finishing off the bottom of the 
outer handle; this, with the profile caryatid be- 
low, lends a swelling outline to the whole front, 
not suffering it to end in a sheer, impoverished 
perpendicular line. The endsof the organ-house 
correspond with the last-named harp-shaped 
compartments of the front, each forming a field of 
ten more shining pipes—thus making a total of 
from 70 to 80 pipes, ranging from 12 or more to 
29 feet in length, which are displayed. 


Paying a later visit to the Organ, we find that 
the artist has been lighting up the entire front, 
even the lower masses, by a liberal but judicious 
use of gold, giving it a very gay and festive air, and 
bringing the great mass into better keeping with 
the rest of the hall. Mere touches of gilding here 
and there, for the most part; points to catch the 
light and reveal sculptured outline; while the 
number of inscriptions in gold letters has been in- 
creased. Thus over the key-boards is the build- 
er’s name; ina conspicuous panel, higher up, the 
motto: “ Gloria in Excelsis.” In shields within 





long since given. But now the story is finished ; 
and it does not need to be told better, or more 
fully for the present, than it is done in the A tlan- 
tic Monthly by Dr. Holmes. We quote from 
him: 


It is mainly to the persistent labors of a single in- 
dividual that our community is indebted for the priv- 
ilege it now enjoys in possessing an instrument of the 
supreme order, such as make cities illustrious by 
their presence. That which is on the lips of all it 
can wrong no personal susceptibilities to tell in print; 
and when we say that Boston owes the Great Organ 
chiefly to the personal efforts of the present President 
of the Music-Hall Association, Dr. J. Baxter Up- 
ham, the statement is only for the information of dis- 
tant readers. 

In the summer of 1853, less than a year after the 
Music Hall was opened to the public, Dr. Upham, 
who had been for some time — with the idea 
of procuring an organ worthy of the edifice, made a 
tour in Europe with the express object of seeing 
some of the most famous instrumeuts of the Conti- 
nent and of Great Britain. He examined many, es- 
pecially in Germany, and visited some of the great 
organ-builders, going so far as to obtain specifications 
from Mr. Walcker of Ludwigsburg, and from Weigl, 
his pupil, at Stuttgart. On returning to this country, 
he brought the proposition of procuring a great in- 
strument in Europe in various ways before the pub- 
lic, among the rest by his “Remiscences of a Sum- 
mer Tour,” published in “Dwight’s Journal of Mu- 
sic.” After this he laid the matter before the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Musical Association, and, hav- 
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7 
ing thus gradually prepared the way, presented it for | him in Paris for the purpose of examining the French 


consideration before the Board of Directors of the 
Music-Hall Association. A committee was appoint- 
ed “to consider.” There was some division o 
opinion as to the expediency of the more ambitious 


plan of sending abroad for a colossal instrument,— | 


There was a majority report in its favor, anda verbal | 


minority report advocating a more modest instru- 
ment of home manufacture. 
aconda-torpor which marks the process of digestion 
of a huge and as yet crude project by a multiverte- 
brate corporation. 

On the first of March, 1856, the day of the inang- 
uration of Beethoven's statue, a subscription-paper 
was started, headed by Dr. Upham, for raising the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. Ata mecting in June 
the plan was brought before the stockholders of the 
Music Hall, who unanimously voted to appropriate 
ten thousand dollars and the proceeds of the old or- 
gan, on condition that fifteen thousand dollars should 
be raised by private subscription. In October it was 
reported to the Directors that ten thousand dollars of 
this sum were already subscribed) and Dr. Upham, 
President of the Board, pledged himself to raise the 
remainder on certain conditions, which were accept- 
ed. He was then authorized to go abroad to investi- 


gate the whole subject, with full powers to select the | 


builder and to make the necessary contracts. 

Dr. Upham had already made an examination of 
the best organs and organ-factories in New England, 
New York, and elsewhere in this country, and re- 
ceived several specifications and plans from builders. 
He proceeded at once, therefore, to Europe, exam- 
ined the great English instruments, made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Hopkins, the well-known organist 
and recognized authority on all matters pertaining to 
the instrument, and took lessons of him in order to 
know better the handling of the keys and the resoure- 
es of the instrument, In his company, Dr. Upham 
examined some of the best instruments in London. 
He made many excursions among the old churches 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s building, where are to be 
found the fine organs of “Father Smith,” John 
Snetzler, and other famous builders of the past. He 
visited the workshops of Hill, Gray and Davidson, 
Willis, Robson, and others. He made a visit to Ox- 
ford to examine the beautiful organ in Trinity Col- 
lege. He found his way into the organ-lofts of St. 
Paul’s, of Westminster Abbey, and the Temple 
Church, during the playing at morning and evening 
service. He inspected Thompson’s euharmonic oagan, 
and obtained models of various portions of organ- 
structure. 

From London Dr. Upham went to Holland, where 
he visited the famous instruments at Haarlem, Am- 
sterdam, and Rotterdam, and the organ-factory at 
Utrecht, the largest and best in Holland. Thence 
to Cologne, where, as wellas at Utretcht, he ob- 
tained plans and schemes of instruments ; to Ham- 
burg, where are fine old organs, some of them built 
two or three centuries ago; to Lubeck, Dresden, 
Breslau, Leipsic, Halle, Merseburg. Here he found 
a splendid organ, built by Ladergast, whose instru- 
ments excel especially in their tone-effects. A letter 
from Liszt, the renowned pianist, recommended this 
builder particularly to Dr. Upham’s choice. At 
Frankfort and at Stuttgart he found two magnificent 
instruments, built by Walcker of Ludwigsburg, to 
which place he repaired in order to examine his fac- 
tories carefully, for the second time. Thence the 
musical tourist proceeded to Ulm, where is the sump- 
tuous organ, the work of the same builder, ranking, 
we believe, first in point of dimensions of all in the 
world. Onward still, to Munich, Bamberg, Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, along the Lake of Constance to 
Weingarien, where is that great organ claiming to 
have sixty-six stops and six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six pipes; to Freyburg, in Switzerland, 
where is another great organ, noted for the rare 
beauty of its vor humana stop, the mechanism of 
which had been specially studied by Mr. Walcker, 
who explained it to Dr. Upham. 

Returning to Ludwigsburg, Dr. Upham received 
another specification from Mr. Walcker. He then 
passed some time at Frankfort examining the specifi- 
cations already received and the additional ones which 
came to him while there. 

At last, by the process of exclusion, the choice was 
narrowed down to three names, Schultze, Ladergast, 
and Walcker, then to the two last. There was still 
a difficulty in deciding between these. Dr. Upham 
called in Mr. Walcker’s partner and son, who ex- 
plained every point on which he questioned them 
with the utmost minuteness. Still undecided, he re- 
visited Merseburg and Weissenfels, to give Lader- 
gast’s instruments another trial. The result was 
that he asked Mr. Walcker fora third specifiation, 
with certain additions and alterations which he named. 
This he received, and finally decided in his favor,— 
but with the condition that Mr. Walcker should mect 


Then followed the an- | 








organs with reference to any execllences of which he 
might avail himself, and afterwards proceed to Lon- 
don and inspect the English instruments with the 
same object. 

The details of this joint tour are very interesting, 
but we have not space for them. The frank enthusi- 
asm with which the great German organ-builder was 
received in France contrasted forcibly with the quiet, 
not to say cool, way in which the insular craftsmen 
received him, gradually, however, warming, and at 
last, with a certain degree of effort, admitting him 
to their confidence. 

A fortnight was spent by Dr. Upham in company 
with Walcker and Mr. Hopkins in studying and per- 
fecting the specification, which was at last signed in 
German and English, and stamped with the notarial 
seal, and thus the contract made binding. 

A long correspondence relating to the instrument 
followed between Dr. Upham, the builder, and Mr. 
Hopkins, ending only with the shipment of the in- 
strument. A most interesting part of this was Dr. 
Upham’s account of his numerous original experi- 
ments with the natural larynx, made with reference 
to determining the conditions requisite for the sue- 
cessful imitation of the human voice in the arrange- 
ment called the ror Awnana. Mr. Walcker has 
availed himself of the results of these experiments 


| in the stop as made for this organ, but with what 


success we are unable to say, as the pipes have not 
been set in place at the time of our writing... . 

Before the organ could be accepted, it was required 
by the terms of the contract to bo set up at the fac- 
tory, and tested by three persons: one to he sclected 
by the Organ Committee of the Music-Hall Associa- 
tion, one by the builder, and a third to be chosen by 
them. Having been approved by these judges, and 
also by the State-Commissioner of Wiirtemberg, ac- 
cording to the State ordinance, the result of the trial 
was transmitted to the President and Directors of the 
Music-Hall Association, and the organ was ac- 
cepted. 

The war broke out in the mean time, and there 
were fears lest the vessel in which the instrument 
might be shipped should fall a victim to some of the 
British corsairs sailing under Confederate colors.— 
But the Dutch brig “Presto,” though slow, was safe 
from the licensed pirates, unless an organ could be 
shown to be contraband of war. She was out so 
long, however,—nearly three months from Rotter- 
dam,—that the insurance-office presidents shook their 
heads over her, fearing that she had gone down with 
all her precious freight. 

“At length, to borrow Dr. Upham’s words, ‘one 
stormy Sunday in March she was telegraphed from 
the marine station down in the bay, and tke next 
morning, among the marine intelligence, in the small- 
est possible type, might be read the invoice of her 
cargo thus :— 

‘**Sunday, Mar. 22. 

**Arr. Dutch brig Presto, Van Wingarten. Rotterdam, Jan. 
1. Helvoet. 10th Had terrific gales from SW the greater part 
of the passage. 40 casks gin S. D Williams 8 sheep Chenery & 
Co 200 bags coffee 2 casks herrings 1 case cheese W Winsel 1 
organ J B Upham 20 pipes 6 casks gin J D Richards 6 casks 
nutmegs J Schumaker 20 do gin 500 bags chickory root Order,’ 
etc., etc. 

“And this was the heralding of this greatest mar- 
yel of a high and noble art, after the Jabor of seven 
years bestowed upon it, having been tried and pro- 
nounced complete by the most fastidious and compe- 
tent of critics, the wonder and admiration of music- 
loving Germany, the pride of Wiirtemberg, bringing 
a new phase of civilization to our shores in the dark- 
est hour of onr country’s trouble.” 

It remains to give a brief history of the construc- 
tion of the grand and imposing architectural frame 
which we have already attempted to describe. Many 
organ-fronts were examined with reference to their 
effects, during Dr. Upham’s visits of which we have 
traced the course, and photographs and sketches ob- 
tained for the same purpose. On returning, the task 
of procuring a fitting plan was immediately under- 
taken. We need not detail the long series of trials 
which were necessary before the requirements of the 
President and Directors of the Music-Hall Associa- 
tion were fully satisfied. As the result of these, it 
was decided that the work should be committed to 
the brothers Herter, of New York, European artists, 
educated at the Royal Academy of Art in Stuttgart. 
The general outline of the fucade followed a design 
made by Mr. Hammatt Billings, to whom also are 
due the drawings fron: which the Saint Cecilia and 
the two groups of cherubs upon the round towers 
were modelled. These figures were executed at 
Stuttgart ; the other carvings were all done in New 
York, under Mr. Herter’s direction, by Italian and 
German artists, one of whom had trained his powers 
particularly in the shaping of colossal figures. In 
the course of the work, one of the brothers Herter 
visited Ludwigsburg for the special purpose of com- 
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paring his plans with the structure to which they 
were to be adapted, and was received with enthusi- 
asm, the design for the front being greatly admired. 

The contract was made with Mr. Herter in April, 
1860, and the work, having been accepted, was sent 
to Boston during the last winter, and safely stored in 
the lecture-room beneath the Music Hall. In March 
the Great Work arrived from Germany, and was 
stored in the hall above. 

But our space is nearly gone, and we must again 
postpone the full execution of our plan of giving an 
account of the interior of the Organ and ‘‘a catalogue 
raisonné jof jall its stops, their powers and qualities.” 
Moreover, as the pipes of quite a number of the stops 
fre not yet (at this present writing) planted on their 
several air-beds (windchests) and tuned, the most 
we can do now will be to give a list of them, which 
we have been at considerable pains to make full and 
accurate,—with a few items of indispensable prelim- 
inary. 

The Organ properly includes five organs, and has 
four key-boards for the hands, with one key-board for 
the feet. The first Manual, which plays the Great 
Organ, holds the usual convenient place midway be- 
tween the other manuals, namely, the second from 
below ; the second Manual, for the Swell organ, is the 
lowest ; the third, for the Choir organ, is placed 
above the first; and the fourth, for the Solo organ, 
comes above that. The Manuals have each 58 keys, 
ranging from 8-foot C, to a3, that is to the Sixth 
above four octaves. But there are 16ft Stops, as 
well as 8ft ones and these are 4ft, 2ft even 1ft stops by 
drawing which the scale of the key-board is extended 
an octave downwards and several octaves upwards. 

The Pedal key-board has 30 keys, beginning at 
16ft C, the lowest C on our Grand Pianos. But it 
also commands three Stops of 32ft tone, as well as 
others of only 8ft 4ft and even 2ft. The highest pipes 
in the Manuals are not more than three-eights of an 
inch in speaking length. 

All imaginable conveniences for coupling whole 
key-boards, or for grouping kindred or contrasted 
registers (Combination pedals), Crescendo, Swells» 
Tremofos, lightening the tonch, &c., &c., exist here’ 
and await fitting notice hereafter. The wind is gath- 
ered and condensed in a huge reservoir, holding some 
400 cubic feet, which is fed by six great pairs of bel. 
lows, worked by a machine, whose wheel will proba, 
bly be turned by the Cochituate water. 

We must again remind the uninitiated that the 
greatness and importance of an Organ is not to be 
measured altogether by the number of its pipes, or 
even by the number of its stops. The York Cathe- 
dral organ boasts 8,000 pipes, yet it is not so great 
an organ as our own, which lacks some 2500 of that 
number; it is easy to multiply small pipes, tiny 
whistles, by the hundred ; but if they are not needed 
they are idle vanity. The main essential is an ample 
basis to the harmonic pyramid of sound, a plenty of 
full-toned, powerful foundation stops, that is, the uni- 
son and octave stops, what the Germans call Princi- 
pals, what we call Diapasons. And this is the first 
great excellence of Walcker’s master-work ; admira- 
ble proportions, combinations, beauty and individu- 
ality of character in each, are others, of which it 
will be the fit time to report after the ‘“ Inaugura- 
tion.” For the present, then, we give merely our 
list of the musical 

CoNTENTS OF THE ORGAN. 
I Manuva (Great). 
1, Principal (or Double Diapason) 16 ft. ..58 pipes. 
Of pure English tin ; the 24 largest pipes dis- 
played in front. 


2 FIOM IG Tiss ccceeesiovcccec ae OC 
Of pine wood—borrows the lower octave from 
No. 1. 
3. Viola Btajor 166. ..... sesecescccde OB & 
4- Basson (Bassoon) 16 f. } 5g Ot 
5: Ophycleid 8 f. a a ar ea 
Complements to each other. Free reeds, 


tuned by a screw. Chiefly of wood, but bells 
of upper octaves tin. 
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6. Principal (Diapason) 8 f... 
Pare English tin; 12 pipes displayed in side 
front. 
7. BPUne (Pinte) Of... ck0e -cccces sevecGll 
Wood, double width, with double mouths. 
8. Gemshorn 8 f...... Se cuM ewe heae ne ta.cue 
Proof tin, conical. 
9. Viola di Gamba 8f..........0.0004+.58 
Pure tin. 
10. Gedeckt (Stop Diapason) 8 f.. 
Of fine-grainedgfir wood, wide. 
11. Trombone 8 f. 58 
12. Trumpet 4 ft. ee eee ee eee eee seer 
Of proof tin. 
13. Octave (Engl. Principal) ............58 
Pure tin. This stop is the Stimm-regal or 
standard to tune by. 
14. Fugara 4 f, (pure tin)...........++..58 
15. Hohlfléte (hollow-toned flute) 4f..:. 
Of metal (by which is understood here a com- 
position 1-3 Engl. tin and 2-3 soft lead. 
16. Flute d’ Amour 4 f...... ..0.6...6+-.58 
Of pine and pear wood, slender. 
17. Clairon (Clarion) 4 f.. cabweuaeee 
Reed stop, of proof tin, trumpet-like; in the 
highest octave 2 open flue pipes in unison re- 
place the reed. 
18. Waldfléte (Flute of the Woods) 2f....58 
Proof tin, conical. 
19. Quint (Fifth) 5 1-3 f..... .. .....+..58 
Of proof tin. conical ; forms the ground-tone 
of the compound stop No. 23. 
20. Terz (Tenth)3 1.5 f..............4..58 
Proof tin, conical. 
21. Quintfléte (Flute Twelfth) 22-3f.. ..58 
Proof tin, cylindrical. 
22. Terz Discant (Seventeenth) 1 3-5 f....53 
Proof tin, conical. 
23. Cornet 5 1-3, (5 ranks). ......+++.-190 
Harmonics of 16 f. tone; take their ground 
tones from No 19. Compass-from g to a3(38 
notes). 
24. Mixture 22-3 f. (6 ranks)... .......348 
Harmonics of 8 f. tone. Proof tin. 
25. Scharff 1 1-3 f. (4 ranks) ..........-232 
Harmonics of 4 f. tone, Proof tin, 


oe 0258 
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II. Manvat (Swett). 


1. Bourdon. (Double Stop Diapason) 16f.58 vem. 


2. Principal 8 f. (of proof tin)...........58 
3. Salicional 8 f........006+6 ceeeeeee ee 58 
Proof tin, slender. Tone likes Dulciana of 
ready quality, but a little stronger. 
4. Dolce (Dulciana) 8 f... ......... «.58 
Of metal ; one of the softest stops 
5. Quintatoen 8 f.........+. saracelee tvensbB 
A stopped pipe of tin, sounding its harmonic 
fifth (or twelfth) with the ground tone. 
6. Gedeckt (Stop Diapason) 8 f.........58 
Wood; double width ; double mouths in the 
upper octaves. Very full round tone, with oth- 
er stops. 
7. Trombone Bass (Trombone) & f. 58 
8. Trombone Discant (Trumpet) 4 f. § ** 
Bells of brass 
9. Basson Bass (Bassoon) 8 f. 58 
10. Hautbois (Oboe) 4 f. he a 
11. Principal Octav 4 f. (proof tin).......58 
12. Rohrfldte4 f ........-...0005 nacre 
What English builders call a ‘‘half-stopped 
pipe,’’ of metal ; French: Flute a Cheminée. 
13. Traversfléte (Traverse Flute) 4f..... 58 
2 lowest octaves of fir and pear wood, square, 
slender. The rest of maple, turned, like the 
*’ actual German flute ; double length, pierced 
in the middle and overblown (i.e. sounding the 
octave. 
34. Cornottine 4 €..0 csccscccesvccceees 20 
Soft trumpet-like, of tin,1Z highest pipes dou- 
bled and flue pipes, 
15. Quintflote 5 1-3 fi... cs. eee eee 
Wood, slightly conical. 
16. Nasard (Twelfth) 2 2-3 f. (tin)........58 


17. Octav2f. (tin) .....cccccccess cvveeeS8 
18 Mixture 2 f. (5 ranks)..............290 
1172 
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TIT. Manvat (Cnorr). 


Ee Gemeeh iG fc nc cccicoussduccesses 58 pipes. 
&. Principal Pinte O foes cv ccecccavcevs 58 “ 
Pure Engl. tin; larger pipes displayed. 
S Bee OL. cvicicccsccas sacceccelS 
A pointed or ccnical flute of tin. 
4. Bifra (2 ranks) 8f.and4f....... «ebee 
Of tin. Each note has 2 pipes, one stopped, 


the other (its octave) open and slender. It has 
also a tremolo, 


5. Gedeckt 8f. (wood)........seeeeee 
6. Clarin Bass 8 f. } 58 


7. “ TDiseant 4 f. 
Reeds, trumpet-like, of proof tin. 
8. Viola 8 f. (proof tin)......... niente 58 
Of soft intonation like the piano in No. 9. 
9. Physharmonica 8f....... ee eeeees +++ 08 
Purely metal reeds, with a swell. 
10. Moines 4 € ous ccccccswecsiscces . 58 


Lowest octave of maple, the rest of metal. A 
very bright< nd liquid flute tone. 
11. Principal Flute 4 f. (tin).............58 





1z. Dolce (Dulciana) 4 f. (tin)............ 58 
13. Flautino (Octave Flute) 2 f... ......58 
14. Sesquialtera(2 ranks)2 2-3f and 1 3-5f.116 
15. Super-Octav 1 f. (tin).........eee00- 58 
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IV. Manvat (Soro). 
1. Bourdon (St. Diapason) 16 f......... 58 
Two lowest octaves of wood, the rest metal. 
2. Gamben-principal 8 f................58 
Pure Eng. tin ; 12 pipes displayed. 
Di BOGOR Bi eicdiiccvcwasacessviseds .58 
The softest and most string-like stop of all; 
lower octave of wood, continuation of proof tin, 
very slender. 
4, Conectt: Fiat 6 fh scicccccicccccccs -58 
Of finest pine wood, square. From c upward 
of double length, pierced, and blowing the oc- 


tave. 
5. Corno Bassetto 8f.. ........ «- 720058 
Reed-stop of clarinet-like tone ; bells of tin. 
6. Vox Humana 8f...... eieereteneees 116 


Of metal, with two pipes to each tone, one of 
them a reed pipe, and partly with double reeds. 
Also bas a special swell and tremulant. 


7. Gemshorn 4 f. (proof tin)............ 58 

8. Piffaro (2 ranks) 4f, and2f...... ...116 

G. Vow Angeten 4 fo... scccecivcaseves -58 
A delicate reed stop. 

10; QoinéS SSE. i cccccces ivieadeeawecte 


A covered pipe of metal. 
11. Piccolo (Octave Flute) 2 f. (metal)... 


Pepav (Forte). 
1. Principal Bass 32 f. (Double Double 
Diapason)... 
6 of the largest pipes of pure English tin, set 
in the central towers ; the rest of wood. 
2. Grand Bourdon 32 f. (5 ranks)...... 120 
Acompound stop, hafing for its foundation 
No 5 (Sub-Bass 16 f.), which with 4 ranks of 
harmonic tones gives the 32 f. sound. 


3. Bombardon 32 f.......... talnateree 30 
A monster reed tone, with screw tuning ap. 
paratus. 
4, Octave Hae IG fo. cicisiccessscesese 30 
Pure tin ; 13 pipes in the front. 
Ge Sab Bae 86: Gee cccccviccervevcvtcs ...30 
Strong wood, open, of very wide scale. 
6. Trombone 16 f.......ceseccvece +2230 
Powerful reed tone; bells of zinc. 
7: Contra-Violon 16 f. (wood)....... és 
8. Octave Bass 8 f. (tin)....... Perret. 
9. Hohlfléten-Bass 8f. (Hollow Flute Bass)30 
Gs VIGNE Dae teckcdsccusecncca 30 
Of tin; sounds remarkably like the real in- 
strument. 
ei tere herr eoeeane 
12. Corno Basso 4f ..... [teen eee ee eee BO 
13. Octave 4 f. (tin)........ eeteaaes .30 
14. Cornettino 2 f. (tin)..... Cndevecien cee 


Pepa (Prano). 
N. B. These stops are placed in the Swell box. 


@ 
15. Bourdon (Double St. Diapason) 16 f. .30 


eweuaneees .30 pipes. 





NGG VON O Go id nceiwevceuceyes in ganerneee 
Of tin ; soft Gamba tone, 
. Flate 8 f. “oan Ps dinikannns Mes 
i OME oo Wiexéesidetdarnd deve oe 
19. Basson (Bassoon) 16 ‘: ri epee? 30 “ 
A very powerful deep reed tone, tuned with 
screw. 


20. Waldfléte (Forest Flute) 2 f. (metal)..30 * 


690 “ 


Whole number of pipes in Manuals and 
Pedals. . eeccccccccccccecsdhld 


eccccccccccces 





The Programme of the Inauguration festival, next 
Monday evening, will be found on our first page. It 
would be superfluous to dwell upon its temptations ; 
if indeed it is not almost too late, inasmuch gas a 
most numerous and brilliant audience is already 
secured. The eagerness with which the tickets, at 
such high price, have been purchased shows that our 
musical public appreciate the importance of this rare 
gift of art and science from the old world and desire 
to share some little of the responsibility of keeping 
it unmortgaged and in good repair for us and genera- 
tions after us. It will be a memorable evening. 





Music 1x Boston.—The Organ leaves us little 
room to speak of other music this week ; nor indeed 
has there been much to speak of. GritmMors’s popu- 
lar concerts, with the unsatiating charm of CAMILLA 
Unso’s bow, have continued to draw crowds, and 
will still continue to do so, on Sunday evening and 
afterwards. Excellent ‘concerts of their kind, but 
why call that a “Sacred” concert, in which “ Old 
Hundred ” is preluded by the “ Carnival of 
Venice”! 

The “ Orruevs” gave one of their charming in- 
vitation concerts at Chickering’s hall on the evening 
of the 14th, with their usual fine part-song and chorus 
singing, and with Mr. Leonhard as pianist, and 
Messrs. Kreissmann, Schraubstalter, Langerfeldt, as 
solosingers. This was the programme : 







1. Chorus. ‘‘Aufdem Rhein.”............0eeeeee ees Kiicken 
2. Song. ‘“‘Trockne Blumen”............0000-005 F. Schubert 
a. ‘Das Lieben bringt grossa’ Freud”. R Franz 
8. Choruses. }5. ‘Der traumende See”. ....... R. Schumann 
e. “Ueberall bin ich zu Hause”...... R. Franz 
Bs iano scch ccankennseasdnesateccieus R. Schumann 
a &Stille Sicherheit 
5. Songs. }5. Die Harrende Shdynndnenwaseresa R. Franz 
c. Im Wald 
6. Double Chorus. Schlachtlied..,............ F. Schubert 
7. Piano Solo.. tes namianeaacs bsdekesendnss sneer rivt' Chopin 
a. Schottischer Barden Chor. Silcher 
8. Choruses. { Der Waidmann Mueller 
9. Song. Wie schén bist du... Weidt 


a. Spinnertlied. . 


10. Choruses. | 5° Der Philister........ 





Worcester, Mass.—lHandel’s pastoral, ‘ Acis 
and Galatea,” was performed this week by the Ham- 
ilton Club, with the aid of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club from Boston. 

German Opera.—The company of Herr An- 
schiitz, after remarkakle success in Baltimore, are to 
open on Monday evening in Philadelphia. 

Tue Hanper ano Haypwn Society are rehears- 
ing the ‘“Ilymn of Praise,” and Handel’s “Ode to 
“St. Cecilia,” for peformance in connection with the 
Great Organ. By the way, it is all a mistake ahout 
that Society monopolizing the use of the Musie Hall 
on Sunday evenings; that arrangement was can- 
celled two years ago, when the rehearsals were trans- 
ferred to Chickering’s. 


Musical Correspondence, 


New York, Oct. 26.--The week closed with 
“Tone,” Theo. Thomas’s matinée, and the Philhar- 
monic rehearsal, with the usual Philharmonic storm. 
Notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, 
the atteudance at each of these performances was 
very good. At Irving Hall, Mr. Tuto. Tuomas 
inaugurated a series of matinées, which promise 
great popularity. The programme, which was inter- 
preted by thirty of the most accomplished performers 
in the city, included the “ Prometheus ” overture, by 
Beethoven ; Selections from Verdi’s “ Un Ballo in 
Maschera; ‘the “ Aurora Ball” polka, by Strauss ; 
and the “ Bijouterie ” quadrille by the same compo- 
ser. Messrs. Thomas and Mollenhauer performed 
the “ Oberlaendler” by Gungl. Miss Lucy Simons 
who made a most successful debut at the first Gott- 
schalk concert, Gottschalk, and Harry Sanderson 
were the soloists, and Sig. Muzio conductor. ‘The 
programme of these matinées will be such as to 
please these who are fond of variety aud good music. 
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A symphony and overture, by Beethoven,Schumann, 
orsome like composer, together with selections from 
the popular operas, and well-known polkas, waltzes 
and quadrilles, will be played at each concert. The 
second matinée is anuounced for next Saturday, with 
Gottschalk, Sanderson and several other favorite 
artists. 

Tne second public rehearsal of the Philharmonic 
Society, took place on Saturday at the Academy of 
Music. The instrumental picces in preparation for 
the first concert on Nov. 7, are: 

Symphony No. 3, op. 61, in C. Schumann. 


Overture. “ Coriolanus,” op. 62, in C minor, 
Beethoven. 


Overture. “Flying Dutchman,” in D_ minor. 
R. Wagner. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the price of subscrip- 
tion, the Philharmonic seems to be well supported 
this season. The change from Irving Hall to the 
Academy of Music, although entailing a greater 
expense, will be more than balanced by the additional 
pleasure to the subscriber. Mr. Cart BERGMANN 
will be the conductor at the first concert. 

GotrscHaLk’s third concert takes place this even- 
ing at Irving Hall. Mr. Gottschalk will be assisted 
on this occasion by Miss Fannie Riddle, Wm. Castle, 
Theo. Thomas and Behrens. The first and second 
concert were immensely thronged and, although on 
opera nights, the number prevented from entering 
were sufficient to fill the house. A performance of 
Ronert Stoerer’s “ Hiawatha ” will take place 
on Nov. 7. Matitpa IIcron will recite the poem, 
and the musical cast will be as follows: Mrs. J. M. 
Motte as Minnehaha, Mr. Wm. Castle as Hiawatha, 
Mr. S. C. Campbell as the Great Spirit. |The cho- 
ruses will be sung by the members of the New York 
Singing Academy. The concert to be given for the 
benefit of the family of the late Hermann A. Wor- 
LENHAUPT, the pianist and composer, will take place 
on the evening of Nov. 4, at Irving Hall, which build- 
ing has heen most generously offered for the purpose 
by Mr. Harrison. The following committee have the 
matter iu charge: Gen. Wm. Hall, President; C. 
Beer, Treasurer; Henry C. Watson Secretary; 
Messrs. Steinway, C.B. Seymour, W. H. Fry, Theo. 
Hagen, H. A. De Lille, Max Maretzek, L. F. Harri- 
son, Wm. A. Pond, Charles Fradel, E. Remac, M. 
Masseras, and Pan! F. Nicholson. The affair will 
doubtless be a great pecuniary and artistic success. 
The gratuitous offer of the honse and the services of 
some of our most eminent artists speaks well for the 
profession, and the position the deceased occupied 
in it. 

The performance of “Tone,” Petrella’s great work, 
on Saturday evening, was‘one of the most successful 
of the season, and is placed by the side of that of 
« Norma,” which has met with such a great success 
bythe fine rendition of Maretzek’s troupe. “ Tone” 
was announced for the second and “ last time ” on 
Saturday evening ; but it is to be honed that the 
management will see fit to announce it on their bills 
for future performance. It is a work of power, and 
there is a wonderful unanimity in regard to its merit. 
Medori, Sulzer, Mazzoleni, {Bellini and Biachi 
could not select more effective roles, nor do them 
more justice. 

To-night Verdi's “Macbeth” will be repeated 
with Medori, Sulzer, Lotti, Bellini and Biachi. 
Novelties are announced in preparation. There will 
soon be exciting times in operatic matters. Grau is 
on his way here from Europe, and will soon start an 
opposition line with his company, with Brignoli at 
the head. Maretzek will have to look sharp or he 
will be eclipsed by Grau. When or where the latter 
will inaugurate his operatic enterprise is not yet 
known. 

Maretzek has just commenced a suit against the 
editors of a well-known Sunday paper for libel. 
Ti articles were drawn forth by the refusal of Max 





to give the opera advertisement and the usual free 
ticket to said paper. It is thought that Max will 
obtain judgment for damages, which he lays at ten 


thousand dollars. T. W. M. 





Cricaco, Itv., Oct. 10.—That Boston is regard- 
edas the “hub of the universe,” while Chicago is 
“the centre,’’ belongs strictly to geography, and is 
mentioned in your Journal, only to show that there 
is much affinity between these two cities, This affin- 
ity might even be proved on the “Journal’s” own 
ground. Poston is the Athens of the East, while 
influential and far-seeing men strive to make Chicago 
the centre of the West, in Commerce, Education and 
Music. Limiting my remarks to music, let me say, 
that like its grade of the streets, its present grade of 
music is already eight feet above water. Every one 
who has lived here but a couple of years, seems to be 
doing “‘a first rate’? business. There are here about 
as many Piano-fortes or Melodeons as there are par- 
lors ; and the number of teachers and pupils of Mu- 
sic ison the increase. The Philharmonic Society, 
under the leadership of the accomplished Mr. Bal- 
atka, will soon show signs of life; and the Chicago 
Musical Union, a society of singers under the same 
leader, which in former years has performed Haydn’s 
“Creation,” Handel’s “Messiah,” and Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” will this year take up a German opera for 
practice. The new Directory of the city mentions 
two other societies, of which ip due time we shall get 
some information ; nor must the splendid male quar- 
tet club of Mr. George F. Root be forgotten. 

Singing has been taught formerly in our Public 
Schools, but of late the city feels to poor to pay a 
singing master’s salary, and three years ago vocal 
music was stricken from the branches taught at the 
public expense. A few days ago, however, the 
Board of Education voted to appropriate $500 for 
the ensuing year to this purpose, provided a like sum 
be raised by subscription; and whoever knows the 
activity and influence of Mr. Cady and Messrs. Root, 
or the liberality of the members of the Musical Union, 
cannot doubt that the amount will soon be forthcom- 
ing. 

Chicago cannot yet boast of a large hall which 
would answer the demand of a large city, and the 
nineteenth century, but it hasa number of new and 
splendid church edifices. The organs are all of 
small or medium size, and are treated by the players 
much better than they deserve. One of the finest 
organs, if not the best one, is in St. Paul’s church, 
was built in 1856 by Erben, and Miss L. S. Tillen- 
ghast has filled the place as organist for several years. 
She is soon to be married to Mr. R. R. Frohock, who 
intends to open a new music store in Boston. We 
would bespeak for her a warm reception in your city. 
She is a lady of talent, taste, and executes very fine- 
ly. Ata private organ concert, which she recently 
gave to her friends, she performed among other d iffi- 
cult compositions, Bach’s Sonata in E flat, Bach’s 
Toccata in F, Mendelssohn’s Sonata No. 4, Adagio 
from Mozart’s Overture in B flat, and Bach’s Fanta- 
sia and Fugue inG minor. The manner in which 
she played the Pedals, would do credit even to Mr. 
Paine in your city, and I know of no lady player 
equal to her in performing onthe organ. We hope 
she will make the acquaintance of the new organ in 
your Music Hall, will there among others gain a 
hearing, and soon be engaged as an organist in the 
Eastern metropolis. 

The singing in most of our churches is done by 
quartets, and in the Trinity church the choir varies 
so much from the inflexible Episcopal form, as to 
sing a voluntary before the regular morning and even- 
ing services, The protestant Germans stick to their 
time-honored way of singing their sterling chorals by 
the whole congregation. The Sunday-schools in this 
place devote a considerable portion of their time to 
singing, and the codperation of these religious insti¥ 
tutions must be felt before long. Cus. A. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Vocal Beauties of “ Faust,” by Gounod. 
The pleasures of youth (A moi les plaisirs)Song. 
Allhail! welcome. (Salut, O mon dernier). 
All hail! live innocent. (Salut!). Song. 
The King of Thulé. (Le Roi de Thulé). Ballad. 
The golden calf. (Le veau d’or). Song. 
Glory immortal. (Gloire immortelle). 
Angels, pure and glorious. (Anges purs), Trio. 
The honr is late. (Tardi si fa). Duet. 

The new opera of ‘‘Faust ” seems to have taken the 
European musical public by storm. Gounod has suc- 
ceeded in uniting the mystical German story with 
most light, cheerful, and at the same time excellent 
French music, which will before long, be as well 
known among usas that of the standard operas. There 
is space in thie number to notice but: 

The King of Thulé. (Le Roi de Thulé) 

This exquisite, though simple ballad, which is sung 
by Marguerite of Rouet at the spinning wheel, tells 
of the King who was “ faithful unto death”; and: 

The Golden Calf, (Le veau d’ or). 

Sung by Mephistopheles, the roguish devil. The 
song is a fine specimen of sarcasm, and just the 
reverse of Marguerite’s simple lay. 

Now shines with clear, (Nel sol quand’ i piu splen- 
dido). From “ Jone.”’ 40 

This is one of the gems of the opera. and is sung by 
Tone, the beloved of Glaucus. 

In affliction and heavy sorrow (Al’ afflitto) Ro- 
mance from “ Robert Devereux.” 

Robert Devereux is considered by many, one of the 
very best works of Donizetti, and the songs which are 
now appearing, with English, as well as Italiau words, 
will be welcome to amateurs. 


Instrumental Music. 


Dividenden Waltzer, Johann Strauss. 
Strauss's waltzes appeared in such profusion,that he 
was, at times dreadfully pushed fora name. In the 
present set, those who invest in Strauss, will receive 
a large ‘‘ dividend’? of unusually good dance music. 
35th Air varié. Violin and Piano. De Beriot. 
A very graceful composition, by an acknowledged 
master of the violin. Does not appear to be very 
difficult. 
La Belle Canadian Polka. 
Who will come for mother now. 


Karl M. Fehr. 
Variations. 
A. Baumbach. 
Will be welcomed by teachers, and others who like 
to play a pretty melody, gracefully varied. 
Gems of Petrella’s opera ‘“‘ Ione.” A. Baumbach. 
Purchasers of this piece, may enjoy, in advance, a 
choice selection of melodies, which they will after- 
wards admire in the coming representations of the 
opera. 


Books. 


Tne Musicat Lrra.—A collection of Glees, 
Quartets, and new Operatic Choruses, original 
and selected. By F. H. Pease. Price $1. 

It is no easy matter fora music teacher to find a 
good glee book for his choir or advanced singing class- 
es. Some have been used before. Some are too diffi- 
cult, some too flat, and some have too many old 
pieces; good of course for beginners in!glee singing, 
but not novel enough for the present purpose. The 
Musical Lyra is a fresh book. Nearly all the music 
and words are entirely new. The words are good com- 
positions or well selected; and the writers of the mu- 
sic deserve credit for combining great variety of 
arrangement, with simple harmony. The pieces from 
new operas are first-rate. 





Music By Ma1t.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Hooks ean also be sentat the rate of one cent ¥r 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thourand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 

















